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7 For “The Friend,” 
Mission of George Bogle to Tibet. 
(Concluded from page 82.) 
While George Bogle was with Teshu Lama, 
‘returned to his home at Teshu Lumbo, 
m which the small-pox had driven him 
ay. He was accompanied by a numerous 
imae, and received those marks of respect 
1 affection on his journey, which his station 
il personal character were calculated to 
duce. G. Bogle says, there was on the 
intenances of the spectators a look of ven- 
tion mixed with joy, “which pleased me 
yond anything.” “One catches affection 
sympathy, and I could not help, in some 
asure, feeling the same emotions with the 
ma’s votaries.” 
‘t is very evident in reading the narra- 
je of this mission, that a sincere friendship 
sw up between Bogle and his host. The 
varying kindness and attention with which 
'was treated, and the. amiable character of 
» Lama, naturally awakened an affection- 
interest in the mind of the young Scotch- 
mm. He was received without ceremony, 
1 his frequent conversations with the Lama 


re one of the most pleasant sources of relief|great liking to me. 


ithe rather monotonous life he led while in 
» palace. 
Desiring to make some return for the civil- 
es he had received, he purchased some coral 
ads, which are much valued in that part of 
2 world. He then called on the widow and 
ughter of a brother of the Lama, who were 
ying a visit to their uncle, and presented a 
tion of his purchase to them. But he 
ind great difficulty in persuading them to 
cept the gift. With the two nephews of the 
ma, whom he had found to be pleasant 
apanions, the same difficulty presented. 
ou,” said they, “ are come from a far coun- 
; it is our business to render your stay 
reeable; why should you make us- pre- 
ts?” “This circumstance,” adds Bogle, 
erves to set the character of the Tibetans 
a stronger and more favorable light than if 
vere to write volumes on the subject.’’ 
*About this time I undertook a work for 
2 Lama which gave me a deal of employ- 
mnt and a good deal of trouble. It was an 
count of Hurope, and I confess I found it a 


y difficult task, for I had to fancy myself|to bring about a reconciliation. 


ribetan, and then put down the things 
nich I imagined would strike him. I had 
undance of difficulty also in translating it 
© the Tibet language, being obliged to use 
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an interpreter, a kind of being who is gener- 
ally more apt to follow out roundly his own 
ideas than to keep strictly to yours. I got 
through France, England, and such other 
countries as I haveseen ; but having no books 
to assist me, I was obliged to leave it unfin- 
ished. As it was, it afforded a great feast to 
the Lama’s insatiable curiosity. 

“As Mr. Hamilton was returning from Dur- 
jay Paumo’s he saw a crowd of people, in the 
midst of which a young gylong [priest] was 
being chastised for neglecting his lesson. He 
was extended upon the ground and held down 
by four people, while a fifth was bastinading 
him. Let no one who has been ‘at a public 
school in Europe ery out against the Tibetans 
for cruelty. 

“The Pyn Cushos [nephews of the Lama] 
used often to come andsee me. To-day their 
sisters, the nuns, came along with them. 
They asked me to show them my fringy 
dress, and we prevailed on the youngest 
sister to put on my coat. We had a great 
deal of laughing and merriment. But who 
can repeat the little unimportant trifles which 
gladden conversation and serve to while away 
the time? 

“The priest, who every morning came to me 
with boiled rice and tea from the Lama, was 
called Debo Dinji Sampu. He was about 
fifty, marked with the smallpox, his eye mild 
and candid, and himself of great singleness of 
mind and simplicity. He came to understand 
my imperfect attempts to speak the Tibet 
language tolerably well, and we used to have 
long chats together. I grew very fond of him, 
and he, which showed his sagacity, took a 
He always kept a box 
of excellent snuff, and was not niggardly in 
offering a pinch of it. But with all Debo 
Dinji’s good. qualities, he was as averse to 
washing his hands and face as the rest of his 
countrymen. He happened one morning to 
come in while I was shaving, and I prevailed 
upon him for once to scrub himself with the 
help of soap and water. It gave him a new 
complexion, and he seemed to view himself 
in my shaving glass with some satisfaction. 
But he was exposed to so much ridicule from 
his acquaintances, that I never could get him 
to repeat the experiment.” 

In his despatches to Warren Hastings, Da- 
vid Bogle gives this character of the Lama: 
‘‘He is of a cheerful and affable temper, of 
great curiosity, and very intelligent. He is 
entirely master of his own affairs ; his views 
are liberal and enlarged, and he wishes, as 
every great man wishes, to extend bis conse- 
quence. From his pacific character, and from 
the turn of his mind, naturally gentle and 
humane, he is averse to war and bloodshed, 
and in all quarrels endeavors by his mediation 
In conver- 
sation heis plain and candid, using no flattery 
or compliments himself, and receiving them 
but badly if made to him. He is generous 


jand charitable, and is universally beloved and 
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venerated by the Tibetans, by the Kalmuks, 
and by a great part of the Chinese. The 
character I give of him may appear partial ; 
but I received it in much stronger colors from 
his own subjects, from the Kashmiris, and 
from the fakirs; and I will confess, I never 
knew a man whose manners pleased me so 
much, or for whom upon so short an acquain- 
tance I had half the heart’s liking.” 

He entered heartily into the plans for open- 
ing anew the commercial relations between 
the two countries, and used much exertion to 
promote it by employing his influence with 
the regent of the Dalai Lama, who still re- 
tained many suspicions of the English; and by 
representations to the merchants who carried 
on trade with distant regions. The conver- 
sations, between them, which our author nar- 
rates, are numerous; and evince much liber- 
ality of sentiment, and statesmanlike views; 
and at the same time a degree of openness 
very different from the artful duplicity that 
marks many negotiations. The jealousy of 
the representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment residing in Tibet was greatly in the 
way of success; and the merchants feared 
the fatal effects of the hot climate of the low 
plains of Bengal on a people who had always 
lived in the cold and bracing atmosphere of 
their elevated country. They told him that 
of those who had made the journey, eight out 
of ten had died. Bogle replied, that they 
could employ agents more accustomed to the 
climate of the lower regions. 

The final parting with the Lama is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘Teshu Lama repeated his concern 
at my departure ; the satisfaction he had re- 
ceived in being informed of the customs of 
Europe, and concluded with many wishes for 
my prosperity, and that he would not fail to 
pray to heaven in my behalf. He spoke all 
this in a manner and with a look very differ- 
ent from the studied and formal compliments 
of Hindustan. I never could reconcile myself 
to taking a last leave of anybody; and what 
from the Lama’s pleasant and amiable char- 
acter, what from the many favors and civili- 
ties he had shown me, I could not help being 
particularly affected. He observed it, and in 
order to cheer me mentioned his hopes of 
seeing me again. He threw a handkerchief 
about my neck, put his hand upon my head, 
and I retired.” 

In a letter to his sister, he thus refers to 
his leaving Tibet: “as the time of my depar- 
ture drew near, I found that I should not be 
able to bid adieu to the Lama without a heavy 
heart. The kind and hospitable reception he 
had given me, and the amiable disposition 
which he possesses, I must confess had attached 
me to him, and I shall feel a hearty regret at 
parting. In spite of all my journeyings and 
wanderings over the face of the earth, | have 
not yet learnt to take leave, and I cannot re- 
concile myself to the thoughts of a last fare- 
well, 

“ When I look on the time I have spent 
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For “The Friend.” 
to the Truth, having Application Now. 


The following are selections from the Let- 
ters of that scer in Israel, the late Sarah 
Lynes Grubb. Alas, how has that which she 
saw, and feared, and warned of, been lament- 
ably experienced! But while a class, so given 
to unsettlement and innovation, are admon- 
ished, and, in the love of the gospel, labored 
with; there is another class—a meek, and con- 
stant, and change-fearing remnant—who are 
encouraged to keep fast hold of the ark of the 


children; so that little room is left for t 
simplicity, purity, and meekness of the Gosy 
of Christ; and we have few noble standar 
bearers, and few of our children promisin 
by their humble deportment, to become valia 
upon earth, in the great and glorious cau 
of promoting the kingdom of the Redeem 
among men. Is it not so? I wish I cou 
take a more encouraging view of things ir 
mediately relating to our Society than I a 
capable of doing, when my mind is in ana 
stracted state; but fear takes hold upon m 


among these hills it appears like a fairy dream. 
The novelty of the scenes, and the people I} Mostimonies 
have met with, and the novelty of the life I 
have led seem a perfect illusion. Although 
my days have been spent without business or 
amusement, they have passed on without care 
or uneasiness, and I may set this down as the 
most peaceful period of my life. It is now 
almost over, and I am about to return to the 
hurry and bustle of Calcutta. 

‘Farewell, ye honest and simple people! 
May ye long enjoy that happiness which is 


denied to more polished nations; and while 
they are engaged in the endless pursuits of 
avarice and ambition, defended by your barren 
mountains, may ye continue to live in peace 
and contentment, and know'no wants but 


those of nature.” 


At the earnest request of the Emperor of 
China, Teshu Lama, a few years after the 
visit of D, Bogle, consented to make a journey 
into that country and remain a few months 
About ten months were spent on the 
journey. He was received by the Emperor 
with great respect, and lodged in a magnifi- 


there. 


cent house outside of the walls of Peking, 


and for several months there were constant 
interchanges of visits between the Emperor 


and the Lama. The native account says, 


“To the inexpressible grief of the Emperor 
and the whole people of China, the Lama 


was seized with small-pox, and expired on 


the evening of November 12th, 1780, as he 


sat at prayer between two large pillows, rest 
ing his back against the wall. 
remarkably tranquil. The body was placed 
in a coffin of pure gold in the form of a temple, 


fixed on poles, and the Emperor ordered it to 
be conveyed to Tibet in charge of the Lama’s 


brother. ‘The gold temple was placed within 
a copper temple. 


to the mausoleum at Teshu Lumbo,” 


Cheer Him.—Moody tells a thrilling incident 
of the great Chicago fire. A child was in an 
upper room, screaming for help, while the de- 
vouring flames were wrapping the building 
in the fiery winding sheet of death. A stal- 
wart fireman thrust his ladder against the 
wall, and began to ascend. A crowd gathered, 
and as the brave man was about to enter the 
window, volumes of smoke and fire burst 
forth, and he stopped, hesitated, faltered. 
Suddenly a man cried “cheer him,” and loud 
exulting cheers immediately burst from every 
lip, which, like a thundering avalanche, urged 
the man forward, who, springing upward 
with renewed energy, dashed through the 
fiery billows, grasped the child, and bore it 
in triumph from the very jaws of death. 

A man becomes almost omnipotent when a 
whirlwind of cheering bears him on, Fire 
may roll, and surge, and glow, and smoke 
may ascend, but when life is imperiled, every 
impediment is swept aside, danger is faced, 
opposition overcome, and victory is ours. We 
little think how much a whispered cheer will 
nerve another. It may be echoed in life’s 
success, and thunder in the chorus of heavenly 
song. Shall we not plant roses rather than 
thorns? 

Cheer the despondent soul intent on duty, 
and struggling like a hero for the right. The 
cheer may be taken up by others, and that 
which to-day is whispered hesitatingly, may 
to-morrow be the chief note of your battle 
song. 


His death was 


The return journey occu- 
pied seven months and eight days from Peking 


steadfastness that is in Christ Jesus. 


monition to all in our religious Society; and 


straint, now so wide-spread, and which so in- 


sidiously tends to lead from the strait gate 


and the narrow way—the only ones to life. 
She first thas instructively writes concern- 
ing herself: “Third month, 1831—He who 
hath ‘His way in the sea,’ whose footsteps 
are not seen, hath been my help in suffering. 
I can say that I have risen at the midnight 
hour to supplicate His mercy, and to beg that 
I might be kept by His power ; that for tho sake 
of my beloved husband, for the sake of our 


dear children, but above all, for the sake of 


the trath itself, nothing might really prevail 
against me, to render me as a broken bow.” 
“Third mo. 1832.—It seems to me to be a 
day of perplexity and of treading down; a 
day of gloominess and of thick darkness; a 
time wherein opinion takes the place of faith to 


an alarming degree; which is manifest in the. 
§ degree ; ( 


want of unanimity respecting our testimonies, 
and in the contrariety of practice, as relates to 
some of them in particular.* It is indeed a try- 


ing time many ways, and puts me in mind of 


that scripture, ‘1f the foundations be destroy- 
ed, what can the righteous do?’ but surely the 
Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, and 
although He may permit these to be much 
tried for a season, He will one day bring them 
forth as gold; yea, I believe that the remnant 
among us, who keep fast hold of their integrity, 
will yet appear in the same brightness that 
the sons of the morning did, and show forth 
the praises of the Most High, as was the case 
with Friends before the gold became dim, or 
the fine gold was changed. May the simple- 
hearted therefore strengthen themselves in 
their God, even in this evil day, though it 
may yet show itself to be still more an evil 
day, and notwithstanding terrible things may 
be spoken in righteousness, by the Judge of 
all the earth.” 

“Fifth mo. 30th, 1832.—To some of us this 
Yearly Meeting has been a trying time, be- 
youd what I can remember; for the lowly life 
has, in my apprehension, been borne down by 
that which, with a specious appearance, seems 
to me to be much devoid of substance. I have 
once more been constrained to sound an alarm, 
and set forth our danger, which some believe, 
and many set at nought.” 

“ Bleventh mo. 4, 1832.—The world seems 
to gain much ascendency in the present day 
among us, as a people, both with parents and 


* The reminiscence is almost incredible—that the 
lapse of which she writes, and the results of which have 
been so distressing, should have been noticeable forty- 
four years ago. 


covenant, and to not be moved, by any of the 
storms that either frown or full, from a holy 


The extracts are fraught with solemn ad- 
especially to such as are in danger of being 


captivated by the compromising spirit, the 
thirst for change, with the freedom from re- 


lest we should be assimilating more and mo 
to spiritual Babylon, in too general a way. 

Shall not we who are parents, endeavor » 
see, in the light which deceiveth not, how 
‘is in our families, as well as in the churet 
and is it not for us to labor with onr de: 
children, to bring them to a just sense of th 
necessity of taking up their daily cross, 
they would have a crown of everlasting righ 
eousness and joy; and if, indeed, they woul 
be owned by the Saviour upon earth, as H 
people ?” 

“Twelfth mo. 11, 1832.—The righteot 
are indeed taken from a day of overturnin; 
at least among ourselves as a people; for 
seems to me our departure from the true an 
ancient standard almost generally, is becomin 
more and more apparent, from the foremos 
in rank down to the children.* Alas! I do ne 
recollect to have been so much of a mourne 
in all my life, with respect to us; and will ne 
the Most High visit for these things? Be 
enough ; there remains to us that which isin 
mutable and safe to attend to and build upor 
and there are preserved those who have n 
other dependence, and who will prove ther 
selves truly wise in their choice and in thei 
obedience, when the sandy foundation will b 
discovered and shaken, and all will give wa: 
that bas been erected on it.” 

“Sixth mo. 6, 1833.—On the whole, thi 
Annual Assembly has: proved more discou: 
aging in the review of our state in this lanc 
than I have ever known it. I am sorry to sa. 
that I fear many of the most active amon 
us, are going back into things which our com 
munity, in the beginning, suffered much if 
coming out of. Where this will end tim 
must reveal.f Surely we shall yet be a dis 


* And is not this the almost invariable result ? 
the parents eat sour grapes will not the children’s teet 
be set on edge? If the former relapse from the yantag 
ground and safe-abiding of original Quakerism, wi 
not the latter, encouraged by the example of those the 
love, be likely to relapse too? and give themselye 
more to the very congenial lusts of the flesh, the lust ¢ 
the eye, and the pride of life? Parents should see 
it, that the leprosy they may sooner or later deplore i 
their children, had not its beginning in their own di 
vious or wavering course ; and the Christian disciplin 
and the daily cross neglected on the part of the on 
the other~ * me , ; pbb i 
“ Where beckoning Pleasure leads them, wildly stray 

Fen to burst the bands, and cast the yoke away.” 

7 Lest any should say, that S, L. G’s remarks an 
exercises had allusion only to what was then calle 
“ Beaconism,” we quote from the pen of her able cor 
tempory, John Barclay, in the same year, 1833. “ W 
have signs of the times enough to assure us, that ther 
is that at work in our poor Society, which if not aver 
ed, may beguile and corrupt. if not shake us as in 
sieve, till we be-reduced to a little remnant.” 1837. 
“Though the Society seems somewhat relieved, ye 
grievous exercises remain to be borne, and a great d 
to be worked through and worked out, before this one 
self-denying and redeemed people, can be reinstated i 
their former brightness and ancient purity. The Lon 
waits to be gracious, and I believe will hasten this wor 
in his time.” 1837.—“Time rolls on and manifest 
things and persons apace, * * * The conflict and con 
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ict people; at least this is my humble hope. 
ne same testimonies-will, however, be borne, 
d the same standard flocked unto, which 
ie been upheld by this people; for they are 
e everlasting, immutable Gospel of our Lord 
id Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
“Twelfth mo. 1833.—In the Select Quar- 
rly Meeting in London, I felt constrained to 
eak of our dangerous state, and call from 
at which, however specious, was making 
e head sick and the heart faint, in our body 
a Society. I felt a mighty current against 
y testimony, but was enabled to deliver it 
ithfully, and to invite from all that would 
sinuate itself as an evil disease, yea, a noi- 
me pestilence walking in darkness—more to 
dreaded than that which laid low the earth- 
tabernacle, and brought it to the silent 
ave.” 
“Second mo. 1834.—Oh! how is the inno- 
nt life now trampled upon! How is the 
ystical body of Christ despised within our 
le! Surely if the members are set at nought, 
is the Head ; and I am persuaded that the 
ue Christ is crucified afresh, and put to open 
ame, under the very pretence of extolling 
im. We have indeed the ‘lo here,’ and the 
0 there,’ come with power, but concerning 
hich, we had need to attend to the warning 
id prohibition, ‘Go ye not forth to meet 
em.’ 
ahaa these things will bring to any 
tward line of separation or not, is yet to be 
roved. Great want of unity is apparent. 
P who do not profess to see further than 
r first Friends did, and who consider that 
: boast of greater light on gospel truth than 
ey were to speak of, is not safe, [ say, we 
styled ‘ignorant,’ ‘ prejudiced,’ and ‘un- 
aaritable’ But is not the straitness.in that 
hich thinketh it knoweth any thing with- 
it the Spirit that scarcheth all things, even 
1e deep things of God? And is not that out 
*the true charity, which denies ‘ Christ with- 
, the hope of glory ?’ It has been my pain- 
1 lot, from year to year, for many years past, 
»utter a warning voice in our annual assem- 
lies, and at other times, against the very 
1ings that are come upon us; but I was told 
yain and again that I must be mistaken, and 
xcommended to endeavor to look on the 
right side of things, &.; and even now, in 
fect, the cry is, ‘Prophesy peace; prophesy 
ooth things ;’ or else keep silence.” 
“ Fourth mo. 1836.—We are indeed come to 


sath, ancient and new, cannot be lowered by 


ne serpent; though a disposition may prevail 
ad prudent in their own sight.’ 


rill it keep us from all that could harm us.” 


nd be operated upon, to square things to the 
lotions of such as are ‘ wise in their own eyes, 
Let us be 
mple and humble; keeping with the lowly 
fe of Christ Jesus in our own hearts ; then 


salvation, but not being strait and narrow, 
to the aspiring, unsubdued mind of men, will, 
sooner or later, be found to diverge into the 
broad way that leads to destruction. An in- 
sidious spirit, ready to draw from the true 
fold, is still amongst us in different degrees ; 
but the Lord will more and more discern it, 
by that which searcheth all things; however 
secretly, and with whatever subtlety it may 
now be at work. It bath done, and is still 
doing great injury to the rising generation of 
this people; ‘a people near unto the Lord.’ 
Its voice is causing many of them to go from 
hill to mountain, as scattered sheep ; and great 
will be found to be the responsibility of those 
who have induced them to turn a deaf ear to 
the monitions of the Good Shepherd in their 
own hearts.” 

“Tenth mo. 1837.—Few seem to me to re- 
main amongst us, who persevere in the path 
cast up for the self-denying followers of Im- 
manuel crucified. Few indeed, in this good 
old way, in which our forefathers were as a 
shining light; and yet I hope we still have 
hidden ones secretly embracing, yea, purchas- 
ing the ever blessed, immutable truth, on its 
own terms : not wishing to enter into, or repair 
to argument, to convince them of that which 
is self-evident, but simply submitting to Divine 
grace, that what they are, they may be by it.” 

“Twelfth mo. 1837.—Above all have I 
sighed and mourned for the state of things 
among us, as a Society. * * Its acts, in 
some instances, have been utterly inconsistent 
with our principles; so that it may be con- 
fessed that, in our sanctioning what is irrecon- 
cilable with the truth, even in a Society capa- 
city, we have given away our strength like 
Samson, and we have surely ‘changed our 
glory for that which doth not. profit us. Some 
tell me to recollect ‘the cause is the Lord’s.’ 
This I do not forget ; but some of us are com- 
manded to sigh in measure, like the prophet, 
who was to sigh deeply; yea, to the ‘break- 
ing of his loins.’ Others see nothing to sigh 
for.” 

“Sixth mo. 1839.—I wish that many may 
be induced to return, who have wandered as 
wandering stars in our day ; but oh! the hu- 
mility, the great mortification of the mere 
man that becomes necessary, almost brings 
me to the mournful language of the prophet, 
as regards some, ‘there is no hope;’ and the 
wilful blindness of others leads to the painful 
conclusion, that they are not likely again to 


range times (as regards our Society) but of| come out of captivity, or see their native coun- 
s I am persuaded, that the standard of{|try.” 


“Second mo. 1841.—In my very secluded 


1e wisdom of man, or any of the devices of| allotment here, I think my inward eye sees a 


covering in our Society that is prohibited in 
the truth ; a mixture as surely disapproved in 
the sight of the great Head of the Church, as 
ever the forbidden linsey-woolsey garment 
was of old; and which must one day be taken 
off, for the all-scrutinizing eye will not wink 
thereat.” 


affect the quality of their milk. 
taken from the sheep morning and evening, 


“1837.—Oh! may all beware of choosing a 
ath that looks pleasing to the unanointed 
2, and as though it must end in life and 


Removal of Dry Putty.—According to an 
English Journal, the difficulty of removing 
hard putty from a window sash can be ob- 
viated with great readiness by simply apply- 
ing a piece of heated metal, such as a solder- 
ing-iron or other similar implement. When 
heated (but not red hot) the iron is to be 
passed slowly over the putty, thereby render- 
ing the latter so soft that it will part from the 
wood very readily. 


2st is pretty well over, with what was called Beacon- 
m ; but there are those still remaining, who occasion the 

e Friends great exercise ; being unwilling to go the 
hole length with our ancient primitive worthies, but 
in readily find them in fault. O! I trust this also shall 
a due season be broken up, and the testimony of Truth, 
1 all its completeness and simplicity, rise and shine 

opposition. Modified Quakerism cannot stand 


Roquefort Cheese. 
Roquefort cheese, the finest of French 


cheese, is made from the milk of a peculiar 
breed of sheep. These sheep are tended with 
great care, being fed in the winter on pre- 
served grapes, and their drink consisting of. 


water whitened with barley flour. In the 


summer they feed on the choicest artificial 
pastures, and are watered at brooks warmed 


by the sun’s rays; they are carefully guarded 


from all excitement from dogs or other ani- 


mals, and every detail is studied that can 
The milk is 


in iron pots lined with tin. lt is carried in 
these to the farm-house, where it is skimmed, 
strained and. warmed, though never above 
boiling point, the temperature depending upon 
the state of the weather. After thisit is placed 
in large, deep pans for the cream to accumu- 
late. A great amount of experience, as well 
as a fine discriminating sense, is required to 
decide as to the milk which is fittest for cheese 
and for butter respectively. This point hav- 
ing been settled, the morning and evening 
milk, which had hitherto been kept apart, is 
mixed, and the milk in the pans is then stirred 
with willow sticks by the milk-maids. Then 
covers are put on the pans, and the milk is 
allowed to rest, rennet having been added. 
Following this are several processes, such as 
breaking, squeezing and filtering the curd, 
molding, milling and draining. In one of 
these processes the new cheeses are rubbed 
with moldy bread, the latter entering into the 
composition of the cheese, and imparting to 
it the necessary green ripeness. This bread 
is made from the finest wheat or barley ; it 
contains a quantity of the strongest yeast ; it 
is thoroughly baked ; after the crust has been 
removed it is pounded in a mortar; it is then 
allowed to be in a damp place until every 
crumb is touched; it is sifted, and when so 
prepared the mold actually grows through the 
cheese like a plant. The remaining milk is 
next drained off, the cheeses being placed on 
grooved shelves for the purpose. After this 
the cheeses are turned twice a day fora week, 
and subsequently go to the drying room, an 
excavation facing the north kept perfectly 
clean and having metal or canvas blinds, for 
the exclusion of dust and flies, and lined with 
linen-covered shelves, on which the cheeses 
are kept warm by relays of pails of boiling 
water. The cheeses next ‘pass into the cellar, 
being packed in cases of special construction, 
and loaded in vans slung below the axles 
to avoid the jolting which would ruin them. 
The transit to the cellar also takes place at 
night to avoid the heat of the sun. At the 
scale chamber the cheese are examined, weigh- 
ed and registered. This, however, is not the 
last stage a Roquefort cheese goes through. 
They are covered with salt, one surface at a 
time, and after two days have elapsed the salt 
not absorbed is rubbed in with a rough Dutch 
cloth. The cheese is afterward scraped over 
to remove a glutinous covering or crust, and 
in a little over a month it is ready for the 
market. The removal of this coating of the 
cheese affords employment to numbers of girls 
called Cabaneres from the ancient designation 
of the Roquefort cellar, which was “cabin.” 
The chief brand of Roquefort cheese is that 
of the Societe des Caves Reunis, which brings 
from fifteen to twenty-five francs (French) 
per cwt. more than any other brand of the 
same. About 400,000 sheep contribute their 


milk to make this cheese, which is the choicest 
French kind.—Am. Grocer. 


For “The Friend.” 
Reading Meetings, 

While I believe there will again be organ- 
ized during the coming winter, in the limits 
of different meetings belonging to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, reading circles so-called, 
I felt an impression on my mind, as one in- 
terested in those meetings, to call the atten- 
tion of other Friends to this subject, that they 
may give it more deep and close examina- 
tion and care. I believe it is very desirable 
at the present time, in viewing the state of 
the Society of Friends, that such meetings be 
established ; in order that our young and also 
many older people among us, may become 


more thoroughly acquainted with the history. 


of Friends in all its branches; and also with 
the Christian life, experiences and labors of 
many of their worthy ancestors, by reading 
the approved journals of ancient and modern 
Friends. The reading also the writings of 
some who were not members of our Society, 
but whose spiritual views in religion were 
nearly, and in some cases quite, in accord 
with our own; and the comparing these with 
those of Friends, may strengthen us and con- 
firm us as to the correctness and trathfulness 
of our faith, and that to maintain it is our 
mission and duty. I believe if these meetings 
are conducted aright, under the care of judi- 
cious and weighty elders or other Friends, 
there will much good result from them in 
bringing our people up, with the assistance 
of Divine grace, to become sound Friends and 
true Christians ; and to be more and more per- 
suaded to live up to the pattern of the truth 
aod gospel of Jesus Christ and his disciples 
in all times; that we may receive power to 
maintain those precious truths and testimonies 
before the world, under all circumstances and 
trials. 

Those meetings have also the tendency to 
bring Friends in more harmonious feeling 
and social intercourse with each other in 
spiritual and in external matters. They will, 
I believe, bring us nearer in union and fellow- 
ship, and will unite us in the one cause, and 
will make us friends indeed to ,ach other, 
seeking each others’ welfare, and working 
for the promotion of Christ’s kingdom in the 
earth. So, I believe, will we be taught and 
baptized together in the one body, the church, 
and become living membersof it, knit together 
in love by the Head of the church. Such was 
the state of Friends in the beginning of their 
existence as a people. 

Wilmington, Del: 


Origin of the Aerolites—During the last two 
or three years the discovery of energetic forces 
of eruption on the sun has demonstrated: the 
occasional occurrence of convulsions so violent 
that they may suffice to project molten and 
gaseous matters to distances beyond the sphere 
of the sun’s attraction. The existence of such 
forces and the evidence which the microscope 
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THE SHELTERED PLANT. 


Once as the shades of even fell, 
A garden walk I trod, 
And viewed with an admiring eye, 
The handiwork of God. 
The flowers that lie along our path, 
Are tokens from above, 
And if we have a heart to learn, 
They teach us “ God is love.” 
So bright-hued all, so sweet the breath, 
I knew not which to choose, 
Until at length I stood before, 
A young and budding rose. 
Whilst it I viewed, the gardener came, 
And ere I was aware, 
Had raised the flower and then I knew, 
It hence he meant to bear. 
I grieved to see the rose removed, 
Its parting I would stay ; 
So said I to the gray-haired man, 
“ Why take the plant away ?” 
He turned and bent his eye on me, 
And spoke in tones most mild, 

“ Behold yon dark and heavy cloud, 
It bodes a tempest wild, 
My other plants can bear the storm 
And it will strengthen them ; 
But the blast would search this little one, 
And break its tender stem, 
And so in love I bear it hence, 
Far from this open space, 
That it may flourish ’neath my care, 
Within a sheltered place. 
Nonght shall it know of scorching heat, 
Of storm and winters cold, 
But there the buds that you admire, 
Will perfectly unfold.” 
The gardener paused, he turned to leave, 
And since we have not met; 
But long I thought of all his words, 
I muse upon them yet. 

“Oh! thus it is, with cherished ones 
By death so rudely riven ; 
God sees the storm would be too rough, 
And shelters them in Heaven. 
Sweet buds of promise! in that home, 
No cold winds o’er them blow; 
They’re fairer than our eyes have seen, 
And still in beauty grow. © 
Oh ye whose little ones have gone, 
Stay, stay, the falling tear! 
Thank God that they are sheltered safe 
From storms that we meet here.” 


Zollner’s Theory of the Solar Spots.—The 
theory of Zollner as to the constitution of the 
sun and its spots has been thus described by 
him: The sun is a glowing liquid body sur- 
rounded by a glowing atmosphere; in the 
latter, at a certain distance above the fluid 
surface, there floats a covering, constantly 
renewing itself, of shining clouds, like our 
owncumali. At those places where the cloud 
canopy is thinned or dissipated, there arise 
on the glowing surface, by means of powerful 
radiation, the slag-like products of cooling. 
These, therefore, lie deeper than the general 
level of the shining clouds, and form the nuclei 
of the sun spots. Above these cooled regions 
there are formed descending currents of. air, 
which give rise to a circulation of the atmo- 
sphere around the edges of the islands of slag, 
to which circulation the penumbra owes its 
origin. The cloud-like results of condensa- 


tion, which are formed within the region of| who daily pass by. 


this circulation, have their shape and tem- 


affords that aerolites have had their origin|perature determined by the nature of the cir- 
“mong mineral masses in a state of fusion, if}culation itself, and ‘must, therefore, in con- 
not of vapor, combine to support the theory |sequence of their lower temperatures, appear 
formerly entertained by other writers, and|less brilliant than the other portions of the 
recently announced very definitely by Mr.|cloud canopy of the solar surface, and seem 
Proctor in England, and Professor Keilswood | depressed like a funnel, by reason of their de- 
in America, of the astro-meteorological hy-|scending motion above the spot. The exterior 
pothesis of the origin of meteors and me-|edge of the penumbra is at the level of the 


teorites, 


shining canopy. 


Selected. | Martyrdom of a Friend under the late Modern Inqu 


‘|melite friar, who exhorted him to change h 


tion in Spain. 

This Tribunal of the Faith, governed 
its own chief, and conducted on a system 
its own, is the old Inquisition under a n 
name. It has been fully described (chapt 
xx), and I have now only to record one 
two examples of its action since 1823. 

How many deaths there have been on 
acount of religion it is impossible to say, 
have heard of two in 1826. The first ca 
was that of a Jew, burnt alive; but I have1 
authentic information of particulars. ‘'T 
second was that of a schoolmaster of Busa 
a village in the neighborhood of Valenci 
whom people considered to be a Quaker. E 
was accused before the new tribunal, co 
demned, thrown into the prisons of St. N 
cissus, as they are called, and there detain 
for some time, together with the vilest felon 
My informant, a priest of Valencia, and ey 
witness of his martyrdom, says that “t 
Lords of the Tribunal of the Faith endeavo 
to induce him to make a solemn recantati 
of his belief as a Quaker; but he said that 
could do nothing against his conscience, nu 
could he lie to God. They condemned him 
be hanged ; and he was transferred to the co 
demned cell, and resigned himself fully to t 
will of God. . 

“On July 31st, 1826, he was taken from t 
prison to the scaffold, displaying the most pe 
fect serenity. The crosses were removed fro 
the scaffold. He was not clothed in the bla 
dress usually put on culprits when brought t 
execution, but appeared in a brown jacke 
and pantaloons. With a serious countenan¢ 
and unfaltering mien, he ascended the seaffols 
conducted by Father Felix, a barefooted ca 
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views. But he only replied, ‘Shall one wh 
has endeavored to observe God’s commane 
ments be condemned?’ When the rope we 
put round his neck, he asked the hangiiale 
wait a moment, and, raising his eyes towa 
heaven, prayed.” There can be no doubt ¢ 
the accuracy of this account. 

In April, 1838, I visited Valencia, was take 
to the very spot where the gallows was erect 
ed, and there received ample confirmation ¢ 
the fact, with many circumstantial details 
from persons who had stood around the victit 
as he died.— From “ History of the Inquisitio 
by Wm. Harris Rule, vol. 1, page 330, 


Selected. 


Bible Pavilion—A few months before th 
opening of the Centennial Exhibition th 
Board of Managers of the Pennsylvania Bibl 
Society resolved to erect a Pavilion on t 
grounds for the sale of Bibles and Testamen 
in all languages that could be obtained. ~ 
white flag floats from the top of the Pavili 
with the inscription: “ Peace, good will towa 
men.” These and other impressive texts 
tract the attention of the many thousan 


Inside, the shelves are supplied with Bi 
and Testaments in one hundred lan 
that are for sale at prices that bring the 
within the reach of all who come there. P 
tions of many of them can be had as low 
five cents each, and complete Testaments 
ten and twelve cents. 

Last month these were issued in thirty 
tinct languages. 

A bak ot forty-six pages, published 


shed by the American Bible Society, con- 
ng the sixteenth verse of the third chap- 
f St. John’s gospel, in one hundred and 
-four languages, is given out gratuitously, 
ten thousand copies have already been 
d. Intelligence has been received from 
pe and remote sections of this country, 
ese books being carried there by visitors. 
is the only building devoted to religious 
on the grounds, and it is gratifying to 
‘ the results are favorable. 

is well, too, that visitors to an exhibition, 
n up by a Christian nation, should be 
to say that they have not gone over this 
area of wonderful exhibits of material 
's without coming across some such effort 
is isin behalf of the spiritual interests 
on. 

the Main Exposition Building the Ameri. 
Bible Society exhibit an attractive case, 
ining Bibles in two hundred languages, 
zed with open pages so that visitors can 
ine them. 


ere is one effect of tobacco alluded to 
r. Lee to which I would especially call 
Attention of professional men. It is this: 
ems to relax, and unhinge, as it were, 
ervous energy, making man cowardly.” 
1 am confident, is a common effect, 
zh the cause is not often recognized. 
Judge Parker: “I have observed par- 
wily the effects of tobacco upon students 
nembers of the legal profession, and Lam 
fied its habitual use has done more injury 
em, personally and professionally, than 
ye justly ascribed to intoxicating drinks. 
‘ It operates immediately upon the ner- 
system, and produces atimidity and want 
If-reliance that effectually preclude the 
g practitioner from venturing upon the 
er walks of his profession. * * * This 
pusness will be found to exist in persons 
|l ages in the profession who use tobacco 
mally. I have found but few exceptions.” 
e experience of Hon. Mitchell Sanford, 
rnished by himself in “ Responses on the 
of Tobacco,” forcibly illustrates this pe- 
r effect of tobacco, as well as its general 
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you will not; you will die first.’ I told him 
I would do any thing, no matter what, to be 
restored, at the same time saying that the 
thing was impossible. His simple prescrip- 
tion was: ‘ Abandon the use of tobacco, and 
I will guarantee your cure. I know it all; 
I have felt it all; I have loved the weed well, 
but I have abandoned it forever, and the vic- 
tory is gained when you will to gain it.’ I 
engaged upon the spot never to use it again, 
and from that day to this I have never de- 
sired to use it. Three years have already 
passed, and I can say, ‘I was sick, | am well ; 
[ was weak, I am strong; I was dejected, 1 
am full of hope ; the world was dark, it is now 
bright.’ In a word, I am entirely cured ; dis- 
ease has fled, and nature triamphed over its 
ravages; and for all the gold tobacco ever 
got I would not return to its use.”—F. Mer- 
rick in Christian Advocate. 


A Reminiscence of Abraham Lincoln. 


There was an interesting, though unim- 
portant, scene in the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln, of which I was an eye witness. It was 
on the occasion of the visit of about twenty 
Indian chiefs to the Executive Mansion, dele- 
gated by their respective tribes to treat person- 
ally with the Great Father in the adjustment 
of their affairs. They were habited in their 
attire of feathers and paint, and each one was 
impressed with the greatness of the occasion, 
the most eventful, probably, of their lives. 
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plank. When it was furnished him, he took 
his seat, and resumed the entangled thread of 
his discourse. As this trifling incident took 
place, a smile passed over the faces of the 
spectators, and was reflected in that of Lin- 
coln. This smile, indeed, deepened into an 
audible laugh in the rear; but when the ear 
of the President caught it, his face immedi- 
ately straightened into seriousness and sym- 
pathy with the disconcerted Indian. He did 
not at once begin, and the interpreter said: 

“ Mr. President, White Bear asks for time 
to collect his thoughts.” 

The President bowed, and another smile 
went round at the plight of the perturbed In- 
dian, but did not appear in the face of Lin- 
coln. 

Soon White Bear rose to his feet, went at 
it again, and, after a fashion, got through 
with what he wanted to say, at which there 
was a murmur of applause. 

The burden of their speeches was the same. 
They had all come such a long distance, and 
so quickly, that they felt as if they were 
birds. To see the Great Father had been 
the wish of their lives. They-were poor, and 
required help. They had always respected 
their treaties; and were the friends of the 
white man. They wanted to be prosperous 
and rich, like their white brother. Big Wolf, 
particularly, enlarged on this theme. He 
said he would like to have horses and car- 
riages, sausages such as he ate in the hotel 
in Washington, and a fine wigwam—‘“ like 


Their interpreter placed them in the form of|this,” added he, as he designated the highly 


a crescent in the spacious east room, on the 
floor, as they would have been ill at ease on 
chairs. Thus they sat on the carpet in de- 
corous silence, and waited the arrival of the 
Chief Magistrate, Nall 

At length Abraham Lincoln came into the 
room, and stood before the dusky crescent, 
while a group of well known men gathered 
behind him, to hear what was about to take 
place, space being made by ushers about the 
chiefs, the President, and the immediate 
group behind him. ‘The interpreter occupied 
a place near Lincoln, to turn the aboriginal 
language into English as it fell from the lip. 
The ceremony beyan by a personal presenta- 


b upon the health. I can give but a brief|tion of each chief to the Great Father, each 
one going up to the powerful white chief| between himself and the Great Father. 


ct. After alluding to the effect of to- 
2 upon his health when a student and a 
titioner at the bar, he says; “1 was com- 
d to abandon my profession, and went 
the country on a farm; and I had such 
rror of a court house that for several 
3I did not enter one. In 1840 I was 
ed to the Senate of the State of New 
:. My nervous system was so disordered, 
seneral health so bad, that I was unable 
scharge the duties of the station, and was 
yelled to retire from a position suited to 
aste, profession, and age. Time passed 
he the changes which it wrought ren- 
d it necessary that i should return to a 
sssion which I supposed I had abandoned 
rer. I found myself entirely unable to 
re its excitement, as the trial of a single 
2 would prostrate my strength fora week. 
iis hopeless condition, with health broken 
1, spirits greatly depressed, and hope de- 
ng, I casually mentioned to the Hon. A. 

er, now Circuit Judge, that I must 
don my profession entirely. He replied, 

eat confidence and kindness, that if I 
d follow his prescription he would cure 
entirely ; ‘But,’ says he, ‘you will not, 


and shaking hands—not extending the hand 
after the Caucasian manner, but holding it 
high, and dropping it softly down into the 
Presidential palm. The names were fur- 
nished as they came forward, by the inter- 
preter—White Bear, Big Wolf, Red Fox, and 
80 On. 

The face of Lincoln was plainly seen by 
most of the people present, for it was higher 
than that of any other. When he came into 
the room, it was, as usual, pale, and tinged 
with the sadness which was its principal 
characteristic in repose. He folded his hands 
before him, and stood rather awkardly as he 
waited for the interview to begin. After 
making his compliments and shaking hands, 
each Indian returned to his seat on the car- 
pet in the crescent of his brethren. When 
all had performed the ceremony, each in turn 
made his speech to the President, standing up 
for the purpose, and sitting down when done, 
in parliamentary fashion, probably through 
instructions from the interpreter. The first 
one who essayed to talk grew nervous, and 
ina hurried way asked fora chair, in the 
spirit of a wrecked mariner who seeks for a 


ornamented apartment in which he stood. 
At this the President could not restrain the 
desire to share in the general smile. 

Red Fox was the attorney and orator of the 
delegation. He dwelt on the gratification he 
experienced at’ seeing the Great Father. 
There was, however, a cloud in the otherwise 
clear sky of his enjoyment. He had an appre- 
hension that when he returned to his people 
in the Far West, they might not believe that 
he had seen the Great Father, and talked to 
him face to face, as it was his great privilege 
to do then and there. Hence he would like 
to return to his people laden down with pres- 
ents—“ shining all over like a looking glass” 
—to prove the friendly relations which existed 


There was no resisting this, and there was 
some good humored laughing, but the faces 
of all the Indians remained serious and re- 
served, 

‘‘Mr. President,” said the interpreter, 
“ the chiefs would be glad to hear you talk.” 

To which Lincoln intimated that he would 
endeavor to do so. 

“My red brethren,” said Lincoln, ‘are 
anxious to be prosperous, and have horses 
and carriages, like the pale faces. I propose 
to tell them how they may get them.” 

At this the dusky men were all attention, 
and manifested their satisfaction by the usual 
Indian guttural sounds. 

“The plan is a simple one,” said the Presi- 
dent, as the interpreter turned his words into 
the tongue of the red men. ‘heir curiosity 
was fully aroused. Even the spectators looked 
inquiringly at Lincoln, to know how he was 
going to provide horses and carriages for 
those who thus bluntly asked for them. 

“You all have land,” said Lincoln. “ We 
will furnish you with agricultural imple- 
ments, with which you will turn up the soil 
—by hand if you have not means to buy an 
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ox; but I think with the aid which you re- 
ceive from the Government, you might at 
least purchase one ox to do the plowing for 
several. You will plant corn, wheat, and pota- 
toes, and with the money for which you will 
sell these you will be able each to buy an ox for 
himself at the end of the first year. At the 
end of the second year, you will each be able 
to buy perhaps two oxen and some sheep and 
pigs. At the end of the third you will pro- 
bably be in a condition to buy a horse; and 
in the course of a few years you will thus be 
the possessor of horses and carriages like 
ourselves.” 

This plan for becoming proprietors of 
horses and carriages was not relished, for it 
meant. work,. and. the faces of. the Indians 
bore a disappointed expression as the Presi- 
dent unfolded it. 

“TI do not know any other way to get these 
things,” added Lincoln. “Itis the plan we 
have pursued—at least those of us who have 
them, You cannot pick them off the trees, 
and they do not fall from the clouds,” 

Had it not been for the respect which they 
owed to the speaker as the Great Father, it 
was plain that they would have exclaimed 
against his words with the untutored energy 
of their Indian nature. As he was well ac- 
quainted with that nature, having served as 
captain in the Tippecanoe war, and spent his 
early life on the frontier, a suspicion entered 
my mind that he was blending with the ad- 
vice a little chaffing. To change the subject 
and restore them to good humor, he requested 
one of the attendants to roll up a large globe 
of the world which stood in a corner, on a 
three-legged support on wheels. The Presi- 
dent placed his hand on the globe, and turned 
it round, saying; 

. “ We pale faces believe that the world is 
round, like this.” 

At this point Lincoln caught the inquiring 
eyes of the Indians fastened like a note of in- 
terrogation on the legs of the globe. 

“ Without the legs,” continued Lincoln, in 
answer to the mute interrogation, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ‘“‘ We pale faces can get 
into a big canoe, shoved by steam—here, tor 
instance, at Washington, or Baltimore, near 
by—go round the world, and come back to 
the place from which we started.” 

With due respect to the Great Father, they 
evidently thought, to give it a mild term, 
that he was given to exaggeration. He 
started off again, to tell about the North Pole, 
the torrid zone, the length and breadth of the 
United States, and how long it would take a 
man to walk from one end of it to the other, 
in which he got somewhat entangled; then, 
seeing a well known man of science on his 
right, Lincoln placed his hand on his shoul- 
der, gently urged him forward to a position 
in front of the Indians, to whom he said: 

_ © But here is one of our learned men, who 
will tell you all about it.” 

Saying this, Lincoln bowed and withdrew, 
and the savant taken by surprise, endeavored 
to extricate himself from the difficulty as best 
he could, by continuing the theme where the 
President left off. 

One sombre event followed the Indian re- 
ception. Big Wolf, who had expressed the 
desire to have sausages like white men, satis- 
fied his appetite in the hotel without stint, 
and it was this product of our civilization 
which was his bane. In a word, sausage 
killed him.—St. Nicholas. 


Report of the Population of the Harth—The 
number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen for 3d 
mo. 1875, contains the annual report upon the 
population of the earth, made by Behm and 
Wagner. The footing for the year 1874 is as 
follows: 


Europe, . A : - 302,973,000 
Asia, 798,907,000 
Africa, : 206,007,000 
America, . Ws : 84,392,000 
Australia and Polynesia, 4,563,000 


Total, 1,396,842,000 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 4, 1876. ; 


[We have received a printed copy of the 
Minutes of Ohio Yearly Meeting, from which 
we make the following extracts. ] 


Ohio Yearly Meeting held at Mt. Pleasant, by 
adjournments from the 25th of 9th month to 
the 29th of the same inclusive, 1876. 


The clerk of the select meeting produced a 
minute for our beloved friend Thomas Yar- 
nall, a minister, from Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa., dated 8th month 28th, 1876, setting 
him at liberty to attend this meeting. 

Also one for our beloved friend Deborah 
Rhoads, a minister, from Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey, dated 9th month 6th, 
1876, setting her at liberty to attend this 
meeting and a few of the meetings compos- 
ing it. 

Also one for our beloved friend Sarah Ann 
Cox, an elder, from Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey, dated the 6th of the 
present month, as companion to our friend 


Deborah Rhoads; all of whom wereacceptably| providing beds and bedding, and a fi 


in attendance, 


Reports were received from all the Quarterly|ing will make provision for the purcha 


Meetings on the subject of primary schools, 
the following being a summary thereof: 
There have been 15 schools taught within 


our limits the past year, under the care of|$355. For laying pavement, and other 


meetings or committees, for terms ranging in 


time from three weeks to eight and one half|base-boards in the lower story, masonry, 


months. 872 children are reported from the 
several Quarters of a suitable age to attend 
school, of whom 345 have attended Friends’ 
Schools exclusively; 358 have attended Dis- 
trict Schools exclusively; 54 have attended 
Friends’ and district Schools ; 40 have attend- 
ed District and other Schools; 17 have at- 
tended schools taught by members but not 
under the care of our committees; 50 have 


not gone to school the past year, most of|present month, being as follows, viz: 


whom are reported to have been receivin 
instruction at home ; 8 not definitely reported. 


The subject is again referred to subordinate 8 


meetings, with an earnest request that they 


may use increasing efforts to have more of|p 
our beloved youth educated in schools under F 


the care of Society, and send up explicit ac- 
counts thereon to this meeting next year as 
heretofore. 

The committee with whom was entrusted 
the subject of the condition of our primary 
schools made the following report, which on 
deliberation was united with. 

Report.—The committee to consider the 


subject of education as connected with primary|Cash on hands, . : . é 


schools, after giving the subject a careful con- 
sideration were united in proposing that the 


Yearly Meeting appoint a joint committee,!Subscriptions unpaid, . ol 


&| Subscriptions received from members of € 


which shall consist of at least two Frit 
from each Monthly Meeting, whose dut 
shall be to codperate with school commit 
in the different neighborhoods, make tk 
selves acquainted with the condition of 
schools, and render such encouragement 
assistance (where needed) as the funds pl: 
at their disposal will enable them to do. | 
that the Yearly Meeting appropriate 
hundred dollars for this purpose, and ene 
age Friends to be liberal in increasing 
fund by free contribution. | 
Our Boarding School committee made 
following report, which on being read 
satisfactory to the meeting, and the pro] 
tions therein contained were adopted. _ 
Report.—The committee charged with’ 
ducting the Boarding Schoolreport thatag 
ably to the instruction of the Yearly Mee 
last year, the school was opened in the | 
building near Barnesville, the 3d of the 
month last, and continued in session 16 we 
with an average attendance of 45§ pupils 
The summer session opened the 8th of 
month, and continued 19 weeks, with an a 
age attendance of 34 pupils. ea 
Meetings for worship were regularly ] 
on First days and on Fifth days, exce 
the weeks when Quarterly and Monthly 
ings occurred, when the pupils were exp4 
to attend at Stillwater unless excused by 
Superintendent for sufficient reasons. — 
esteem it a favor that the health of nearl 
the inmates was unusually good roi 
both sessions. ‘ 
The building committee of the Boare 
School report, that there is now on the lis 
admissions for next session over one hun¢ 
scholars, and as the present accommodat 
will only admit of about sixty, consider 
additions will be necessary, particularly 


supply of ‘desks. We trust the Yearly M 
such articles as are indispensable for th 
commodation of the school. The estim: 
amount necessary for the above purposes b 


penses connected with the putting on of 


an additional sum of $194 will be req 
amounting in the aggregate to $549,. ne 
sary to complete the work: 

A committee has been appointed to exar 
the accounts of the treasurer, and app 
mate the financial condition of the fund 
who report they examined his accounts 
vouchers, and found them correct, a stater 
as contained on his books up to the 15t 


Yearly Meeting, ‘a . $20,48 
ubscriptions received from Friends 

of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
orrowed funds, ; ; R 
or surplus property sold, 


Making «oy, os 


Paid out for materials and labor, $39, 
“ fencing and incidentals, 2 

on real estate, : ° ae 
Discount, interest, and payments - 
on borrowed funds, . d ? 


ce 


Making. . 
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conclusion, the committee desires to ex- 
the obligations they are under to our 
s of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 
kindness and liberality manifested in 
ibuting funds to assist in the prosecution 
work ; and more especially do we desire 
1 thankful to the Great Master Builder, 
us prospering the work in our hands; 
we trust as our confidence and expecta- 
re from Him, the Divine Blessing will 
pon it. 
port of Book Committee—The joint com- 
e continued last year in.charge of pur- 
ng and distributing the approved writ- 
of Friends amongst our members and 
‘8, report, that we purchased at Friends’) 
store, Philadelphia, 358 volumes of books, 
2 pamphlets. And from the branch book- 
of Penrose Brothers, Iowa, 54 volumes 
ioks, being the quota of Hickory-Grove 
terly Meeting. 
» are encouraged to believe that now, 
the standard of truth, as professed by 
is, is being lowered by some who pro- 
he name, there is a service for truth in 
soncern, and we desire that the Yearly 
ing may not relax its efforts to make the 
inal writings of our standard authors 
raccessible to all our members, and other 
st inquirers, according to our ability. 
e following minute of advice was pro- 
| by the Friends set apart for that pur- 
a former sitting, which was read and 
aved by this and women’s meeting, and 
ved to be printed in connection with the 
tes. 
e Yearly Meeting having been afresh 
m into deep travail and exercise on ac- 
of the many deficiencies. apparent 
gst us-as shown by the answers to the 
28, it was the conclusion to prepare a 
te to be sent down to subordinate meet- 
in order, more especially, that those of 
members who were not in attendance 
5 know something of the exercises of the 
ng, hoping and desiring that the weak 
sand feeble knees may be strengthened 
+ the Divine Hand, more faithfully to 
sain and support the precious testimonies 
sd down from our worthy forefathers, to 
and uphold before the world. The at- 
mce of all our religious meetings was 
mlarly recommended; and Friends en- 
ged not to let hindering things prevent 
from regularly assembling with brethren 
isters when meeting day comes. Yes, 
iriends, if we omit this religious duty, it 
“One we owe to our Heavenly Father, 
assuredly we shall not prosper in spirit- 
aings. If we give up to stay at home 
on account of our business, it will be a 
easier to do it again, and as this is re- 
1 without a sufficient excuse, our desire 
will decrease, until finally, we will only 
. Pirst-days, or other occasions when 


way to drowsiness and sleeping. Endeavor 
to have all business and things of an outward 
nature shut out from our minds, desiring above 
everything else to experience the dear Mas- 
ter’s presence in our assemblies, and even 
though there may be but two or three, if 
gathered in His name, He will not fail to fulfil 
his promise, to be in the midst. “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, they shall 
walk and not faint.” Once more may we 
earnestly desire that all who are tempted to 
sleep in our meetings may daily and hourly 
strive after and crave for ability from the 
Source of all good, to be enabled to overcome 
this weakness, which cannot be done in our 
own strength. “This kind goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting.” 

“Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity, it is 
like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, 
that went down to the skirts of his garment, 
as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion; for 
there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life forever more.” 

If it is our desire thus to dwell with our 
brethren and sisters we shall feel restrained 
from saying anything to the injury of another, 
and all differences and hard feelings will be 
eradicated, and we shall experience that pre- 
cious love that is queried after, to flow as from 
vessel to vessel. 

“ We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” 

The wide departures among our members 
from that Christian simplicity which was ex- 
emplified by Him who wore-the seamless: gar: 
ment and spoke the plain language, is cause 
of deep mourning. Then dear triends, let our 
adorning “not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and wearing of gold, or put- 
ting on of apparel, but let it be the hidden 
man of the heart in that which is not cor- 
ruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, of 
great price.” 

Indulgence in reading the light and ficti- 
tious productions of the press was discouraged 
as being prejudicial to a growth in the truth ; 
it having a tendency to destroy a relish for 
books of a religious character. We desire that 
Friends everywhere within our limits, and 
especially parents, be very careful in their 
choice of reading, and avail themselves of the 
opportunity of obtaining Friends’ books from 
members of our book committee, who hold 
them for sale or gratuitous distribution, that 
their children may be furnished with reading 
that is elevating in its tendency, and condua- 
cive toa sound mind, And of all reading, let 
the Holy Scriptures be first. Friends are en 
couraged to collect their families daily, and 


4 


read a portion of them, with the mind turned 
inward to Him who gave them forth, with 
desires to be instructed and enabled to under- 
stand the sacred truths there recorded. 
Attending places of diversion is another 
cause of concern to many minds, this having 
much the same effect upon the mind as light 
and fictitious reading; lessening our interest 
in society, and creating a disrelish for attend- 
ing meetings for divine worship. We affec- 
tionately recommend all who incline to in- 
dulge in this way seriously to consider the 
effect such places have upon the mind. Fairs, 


ing a little more than common is ex- 
»enemy of souls is ever ready with his 
lations, persuading us that it is of no use 
80 regularly to meeting, and we may 
feel as though we received no benefit 
rom. Yet if we continue faithful we 
lave our reward. Then do not let tem- 
business, either indoors or out, prevent 
m meeting with our brethren, remem- 
; the dear Master “ can bless the little 
stthe much.” Then be entreated not 
le down into a state of ease, and give 


shows, and many kinds of exhibitions are not 
suitable for Friends to attend. And partici- 
pating in the exciting spirit and parade of the 
political campaigns we also desire to discour- 
age. ‘Tsrael must dwell alone,” is much 
what is required of usasa people. “ Ephraim, 
he hath mixed himself among the people, 
Strangers have devoured his strength and he 
knoweth it not.” 

A belief in a true, living, and free gospel 
ministry, neither taught by man nor learned 
from books or men, but emanating imme- 
diately from our great and adorable Head, 
has ever characterized our religious Society. 
With our minds turned to the Source and 
Fountain of all good, we shall be preserved 
from wandering thoughts, and*instracted by 
the Minister of ministers, and from time to 
time fed with a little portion of that living 
bread that cometh down from God; and be- 
ing thus strengthened together with might’ 
by His spirit in the inner man, witness the 
promise to be verified, ‘‘ Thy children shall 
all be taught of the Lord, and great shall be 
the peace of thy children.” We shall then 
have no desire to attend those places of wor- 
ship where a hireling ministry is maintained, 
or a ministry that may be exercised in the 
will and wisdom of man, or in the activity of 
the human will. 

May all our dear friends every where, be 
renewedly concerned so to walk with cireum- 
spection and lowliness of mind, in meekness 
and fear, as to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. “Finally brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, 
live in peace, and the God of love and peace 
shall be with you.” 

The following is the concluding minute: 

“ Under a renewed sense of the continued 
regard of our Heavenly Father, this meeting 
having brought its business to a close, solemn- 
ly concludes to meet again, at the same time 
and place, next year, if permitted so to do. 

Witson Hatu, Clerk.” 


We have received from the clerk of Kan- 
sas Yearly Meeting a printed copy of a minute 
of advice to its subordinate meetings and 
members, which was written as asummary of 
the exercises expressed while the state of 
Society was under consideration, in review- 
ing the answers to the Queries. The letter 
accompanying it refers to the “ diversities of 
sentiment” existing among the members of 
that Yearly Meeting ; and adds, that thus far 
“nothing has occurred to mar our harmonious 
working together in peace and love.” The 
minute itself is of considerable length—we 
extract the following passages from it, rela- 
tive to worship and ministry. 

‘«The subject of public worship is of pe- 
culiarly great importance to a people who 
hold that it may be performed without any 
outward or vocal ministrations under the im- 
mediate influence of the Holy Spirit, in full 
faith in the High Priesthood and mediation 
of the Lord Jesus, who has opened a way into 
the sanctuary for the humblest and poorest 
of his children, who, without buman instru- 
mentality, may enter into the presence of the 
Most High, and in such access may find par- 
don, peace, comfort, help, strength, or any 
other need. It is important that we should 
hold fast this testimony, both for our own 
safety and help and for its leavening influence 
upon the views and practices of our Christian 
brethren of other denominations.” 
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“There is danger in the conflict of opinion | tion experienced extreme cold, the temperature being |the entire body. This was successfully carried 
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and thought and feeling of the present day 59 deg. below zero for two weeks and falling once to 72 


lest we be tempted to undervalue those silent 
unseen influences of the Divine Spirit, so fa 
as to conclude that there can be no congrega- 


deg. Peterson the interpreter was badly frozen and 


{died in forty days after both his feet had been ampu- 
T! tated. 


The master cotton spinners of north and north-eastern 


tional worship where there are no vocal ut-|Lancashire, Eng., in a meeting at Manchester, agreed 


terances, and especially that the unconverted 
cannot receive any benefit without such 
utterances. It is well for us to remember 
that the resources of God are infinite and the 
processes by which both in nature and in 
grace, He works out the greatest results, are 
often such as no man can fathom—hidden, un- 
seen, silent.” “ He actually does influence for 
good, when there is a real exercise of soul to 
give ourselves up to His ministrations—to 
draw nearer to him in filial confidence and 
real faith through Christ our sacrifice and 
propitiation. But this requires effort on our 
part. 


to urge all the masters to enforce a general lock-out, as 
they consider the terms of the resolutions adopted by 
the operatives unsatisfactory. 

The number of native Christians in British India is 
now 266,391, against 224,258 four years ago. 

In a dispatch to the Admiralty Capt. Nares expresses 
his belief that the Polar Sea is never navigable. The 
ordinary ice averages eighty feet in thickness, Esqui- 
maux traces cease on the west shore in lat. 82 deg. 52 
minutes whence they cross to Greenland. Animal life 
and the northerly migration of birds ends before this 
latitude is reached. 

The total number of Irish. proprietors is 19,288 re- 
presenting a valuation of £10,182,681. One hundred 
and ten persons hold one-fifth of the soil. Ulster has 
5767 proprietors; Leinster, 5350 ; Munster, 5691; Con- 


George Fox exhorts, ‘War against|naugh, 2480. Only 1443 proprietors are returned as 


that Philistine who would stop up your wells) rarely or never resident in Ireland. 


+ ’ 
and springs. 


to silence the suggestions of the carnal mind. 


We must watch against earthly 5, 
desires and imaginations and pray for help|¢,, ¢ 


he Servian government in consequence of recent 
feats and disaffection in the army, has again asked 
he interference of the powers in favor of peace. It 
is reported in Berlin that Turkey is endeavoring to 


If we do this each will be enabled to take his|treat directly with Servia. 


place as a priest in God’s house, to offer 
spiritual sacrifice, acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ. George Fox says again, ‘If 
thou art a priest, thou wilt have somewhat to 
offer—else thou art no priest.’ Words of 
prayer and thanksgiving, the fruit of the lips, 
will often rise out of the fulness of the heart, 
and under the fresh anointing, the mouth 
will speak as influenced thereto, in exhorta. 
tion, warning, comfort or teaching, to the 
help of those assembled. But there are other 
acceptable offerings besides those that are 
vocal. It does not follow because all are 
priests that therefore all must speak. In 
silent brokenness of heart, in contrition of 
spirit, in prostration of soul, in quiet and holy 
meditation, in secret prayer for ourselves and 
others, and in many other ways, true offerings 
are made to that unseen but real Presence, 
and even the unconverted soul may secretly 
cry for mercy. 

* But whilst we are earnestly concerned to 
commend our testimony to the practicability 
and value of silent worship, to the common 
priesthood of believers, and to the open door 
of access which God has opened to himself 
through Christ for even the humblest and 
poorest of men, yet we have no disposition to 
undervalue a traly anointed ministry.” “In 
testifying against the unwarranted and per- 
nicious assumption that human learning and 
human ordination are sufficient to constitute 
Christian ministry, we would not lose sight 
of that ordination of Faith in which the Holy 
Ghost sets apart whom He will, for the work 
whereunto He has called them and by which 
he is still pleased to give apostles and pro- 
phets, evangelists, pastors and teachers, for the 


The London Standard’s Belgrade dispatch reports 
that the Servians are enduring fearful privations. On 
'the 15th six hundred wounded men were lying at inns 
and cafes which were used as hospitals. Half of these 
men it was thought had wounded themselves in order 
jto procure their discharge. Other dispatches assert 
that the number of Russians in the Servian army is by 
no means so large as has been represented, the Servian 
officials having wilfully exaggerated the arrivals from 
Russia in order to intimidate the Turks. It is said that 
not more than 10,000 Russians altogether have entered 
the Servian ranks. Many of the Servians have, it is 
alleged, a great dread of fighting, and can only be kept 
in the ranks by the bayonets of their Russian allies. 
Prince Milan has assumed command of the Servian 
forces. General Tchernayeff, who is disabled by a fall 
from his horse, telegraphed to Prince Milan to come 
and prevent the army from crumbling entirely to 
pieces. By recent battles with the Turks, the Servian 
army has been cut in two and completely demoralized. 
At the election of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
last week, the National Liberals elected 177 members ; 
Conservatives 70, all other parties 186. The political 
attitude of the Legislature is not materially changed. 
The Madrid Oficial Gazette publishes a circular 
strictly limiting non-conformist worship to the interior 
of chapels and cemeteries. 
The Spanish Foreign Minister proposes the conclu- 
sion of an extradition treaty with the United States. 
The circular just issued regulating non-conformist 
worship is especially strict in its provisions regarding 
Protestant schools. It prescribes that such schools shall 
remain subject to the direct interference of the govern- 
ment, and that the school-masters must be Spaniards, 
with the proper academical degrees. 
About 1,800 Icelanders have emigrated to Manitoba. 
A severe cyclone passed over the States of Central 
America on the 3d and 4th of Tenth mo, The town of 
Managua in Nicarauga was inundated, and many hun- 
dreds of houses were blown down. The coffee crop was 
seriously damaged, and there was great destruction of 
property in various respects. The total loss is com- 
puted by millions. 
The Pope having desired to divide the Archbishopric 
of Lyons, France, into two dioceses, the Freneh govern- 
ment has issued a decree’ forbidding such division un- 


work of the ministry, for the perfecting of|less its assent is first obtained. 


the saints, and for the edifying of the body.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The British Arctic expedition, consisting 
of the naval steamers Alert and Discovery, under Capt. 
Nares, has returned to England after an absence of 
seventeen months with the loss of only one man. The 
highest latitude reached was 83 degrees 20 minutes, 
northward of which no land was visible, but further 
progress toward the North Pole was found to be im- 
practicable. During the sledge journey the ice was so 
rugged that it was only possible to advance one mile a 
day during the winter. Excellent coal was found near 
the place where the Discovery wintered. The expedi- 


The session of the French Chamber was opened on 
the 30th ult. There was no speech by President Mac- 
Mahon. The Chamber of Deputies adjourned until 
the 3d inst, and the Senate until the 6th. 

Unirep States.—The Commission to treat with the 
Sioux Indians have accomplished their task, and report 
that the result has been satisfactory and successful. 
They held councils at all the agencies on the upper 
Missouri, and the treaty was signed by the head chiefs 
of all the different bands. The section proposing to re- 
move the Sioux to the Indian Territory was struck out 
at the request of the Indians, who assented to all the 
other propositions. 

It has been suspected that the Indians at the Red 
Cloud Agency were many of them disposed to aid the 
hostile bands, and the United States troops under Gen. 
Merritt were therefore directed to surprise and disarm 


'6th mo. 30th last was 234,821, or 2,684 less than | 


Red Cloud was deposed as chief of the Sioux n 
and Spotted Tail was formally installed in his ste 
the authority of President Grant. General Terry 
sued a similar course with those at the Standing ] 
agency. About 600 horses were captured at the | 
agency, but only about two hundred stand of armse 
be found, the Indians, who had a day’s warning, hi 
concealed most of their guns and rifles. 

The number of army and navy pensioners on thi 


one year previously. There are still 15,875 surv! 
of the war of 1812, who continue to draw pensions 
There were 424 deaths in New York city last) 
and 323 in Philadelphia. , 
During the six days ending on the 28th ult., the 
ternational Exhibition was visited by 566,687 pe 
who paid for admission. The largest number in 
one day was 122,719, and the smallest was 73,944. 
The depth. of the Mississippi was recently care 
measured by engineers at New Madrid. They fi 
the channel was one hundred and eight feet deep ¢ 
site Main street, New Madrid, and from that poi 
decreased to a uniform depth of eighty feet as far ¢ 
as the measurement was made, : 
The gold fields of Northern Georgia are not e 
exhausted. According to the Atlanta Constitution, 
$30,000 to $50,000 in gold reaches that city every m 
together with considerable quantities of silver. 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotaf 
10th mo, 30th last. New York.—American gold, | 
Superfine flour, $4.50 a $4.85; State extra, $5. 
$5.55; finer brands, $6 a $8.75. Extra white w 
wheat, $1.37; fair white State, $1.33; amber 
Michigan, $1.35; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $ 
White and yellow corn, 59 a 61 cts.; mixed, 4$ 
State oats, 45a 49 cts. Lard, $9.80. Philadelphi 
Cotton, 11} a 11} cts. for middling uplands and 
Orleans. Flour, #4 a $8.50. Pennsylvania red wl 
$1.27 a $1.80; amber, $1.33 a $1.36; white, $1 
$1.38. Penna. rye, 75 cts.; Southern, 70 a71 ets. 
low corn, 58 cts. Oats, 31 a 50 cts., the latter for 
white. New York fancy cheese, 13} a 14 ets.; 
western 123.213 cts. About 3600 beef cattle sold 
a 6} cts. per lb. gross for extra; 43 a 54 cts. for fa 
good, and 8 a 44 cts. for common. Sheep, 4% a 5) 
per lb. gross. Receipts 12,000 head. Hogs, $8 
$8.75 per 100 lb, net. Receipts 5000 head, Balt 
—No. 2 western red wheat, $1.29 a $1.30; Mary 
red, $1.28 a $1.35; amber, $1.38 a $1.40. White | 
55 a 58 ets. ; yellow, 53 a 57 ets. Southern oats, 38 
western, 34 a 36 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring w 
$1.10; No. 3 do., 97 cts.a $1. Oats, 32} cts. © 
6043 cts. Barley, 81 cts. Lard, 96-10 cts. St. Lou 
No. 2 red fall wheat, ¥1.21; No. 8 do., $1.123. 
mixed corn, 403 cts. Oats, 31 cts. 


NOTICE. - 

A Stated Meeting of the “ Female Society of P 
delphia for the Relief and Employment of the P. 
will be held at the House of Industry 112 N. Sey 
street, on Seventh-day, 11th mo. 4th, at 12 o’clock 


WANTED 


A teacher for a family school. Address JxEssi 
GarrReETT, Willistown Inn P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


A young woman Friend desires a situation as te 
in a small family school. For information ad 
S. A. H., 302 Arch St., Phila. 


-FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAN! 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 
Physician and Superintendent—J soe H. We 

InGTon, M. D. 4 
Applications for the Admission of Patients x 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the E 
Managers. * 
Dtep, at Concord, Belmont Co., Ohio, on the 2 
First mo. 1876, Mary Bracken, widow of th 
Caleb Bracken, in the 69th year of her age. : 
, suddenly, on the evening of the 20th in 
his residence in Rancocas, N. Jersey, JAMES Hin 
in the 74th year of his age, an esteemed membe 
elder of Rancocas Preparative and Barlington Mo 
Meeting, - 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, — 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


